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Democrats are 
poised to ambush 
the Gingrich plan. 

More than a decade ago. Sen. 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-N.Y.) 


big controversial issues that can’t 
be passed — the balanced-budget’ 
amendment and term limits for 
members of Congress. 

Meantime, the Democrats take 
a leaf from the Republican play- 
book of 1993. They are putting 
their own “poison labels” on the 
other guy’s initiatives and making 
them stick. A serious set of Re- 
publican budget cuts is reduced in 
Democratic rhetoric to an “assault 
on hungry kids.” School lunches, 
child nutrition and aid to the home- 
less become the symbols of the 
White House counterattack. 

And, just as happened to the 


did a comedy routine in which he 
described his onetime Harvard 
student and live-in babysitter, Da- 
vid Stockman, as a Democratic 
saboteur cleverly infiltrated into 
the heart of the Reagan adminis- 
tration. 

At a Gridiron Club dinner one 
spring, Moynihan told a bemused 
President Reagan that budget di- 
rector Stockman “is our mole. We 
have programmed him to destroy 
you.” 

From all appearances, Moynihan 
or someone else has planted a 
“mole” in Speaker Newt Gingrich’s 
(R-Ga.) inner circle, writing the 
script for this latest Republican 
revolution. 

If you look at what Gingrich and 
Co. are doing, you see them re- 
peating, step by step, the very 
tactics that so severely damaged 
the Clinton presidency in 1993. 
Clinton came to office, after 12 
years of Republican presidents, ea- 
ger to show he could bring change 
fast. He set an ambitious 100-day 
agenda, including the delivery of a 
health care plan, but stumbled in 
delivering it. 

Many measures were passed 
quickly — family and medical leave 
legislation, motor-voter registra- 
tion etc. — but they went by the 
voters in a blur. Public attention 
focused on the things that stirred 
up big fights, like the gays in the 
military policy. 

So now come Gingrich and Co., 
after 40 years out of power, even 
more eager to show they can re- 
make the world in 100 days. Many 
things pass — internal House re- 
forms, unfunded mandates legisla- 
tion, legal reforms, regulatory re- 
forms etc. — but they whiz past the 
voters before any of them can be 
explained or celebrated. 

Public attention focuses on the 


Democrats two years ago, the furi- 
ous debate exposes serious rifts 
within the party that just weeks 
ago seemed to be riding high. 

Take one example. Two years 
ago this very month, Clinton stum- 
bled with the ill-fated stimulus 
package. It was just a small part of 
his overall budget and economic 
plan, but the Republicans rallied 
against it, the Democrats wa- 
vered, and the Senate killed it. 

The $15 billion short-term jobs 
program clearly contradicted the 
main premise of Clinton’s econom- 
ic plan. He was telling Congress 
and the country that it was time to 
get serious about curbing the defi- 
cit, but he was simultaneously 
pushing what looked like an old- 
fashioned Democratic pork-barrel 
spending bill. 

The Republicans pounced. The 
stimulus fight delayed passage of 
the overall budget, and that delay 
in turn prevented Clinton from 
getting the vote on health care he 
had hoped to see in 1993. From 
there on, it went steadily downhill. 

In the role-reversal of 1995, the 
Republicans claim the mantle of 
deficit-cutters but at the same 
time want to give the country a 
$190 billion tax cut, as promised in 
their Contract With America. Clin- 
ton also rationalized his stimulus 
plan as a pledge he’d made in the 
campaign. 

But now every time Republicans 
put forward a spending cut, the 
Democrats tie the GOP in knots by 
claiming that the purpose of the 
cuts is simply to pay for that fool- 
ish tax cut. And last week, it 
turned out that fully 100 of Gin- 
grich’s normally enthusiastic Re- 
publican followers had written him 
a letter asking that the tax cut be 
scaled back and targeted more 
tightly to middle-class families. 

By a 2 to 1 margin in some 
recent polls, voters say spending 
cuts should be used to reduce the 
deficit, not to finance lower taxes. 
Senate Republicans, starting with 
Finance Committee Chairman Bob 
Packwood (R-Ore), are even more 
skeptical about the tax cuts than 
the House GOP rebels. With Re- 
publicans divided, the Democrats 
are poised to ambush the Gingrich 
plan, just as their opposite num- 
bers sprang a trap on the Clinton 
stimulus package two years ago. 

Gingrich has to be smart enough 
to recognize what’s happ ening 

You don’t suppose he’s the 
“mole,” do you? , , 



